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The  average  American  consumes 
about  100  pounds  of  fat  annually  or 
about  125  grams  per  day.  This  fat  is 
made  up  of  visible  fat — butter,  salad 
oils,  visible  fat  on  meats  and  of  in¬ 
visible  fat  from  eggs,  milk,  nuts,  so- 
called  “lean  meats”  and  certain  fruits 
including  olives  and  avocados.  Where 
the  fat  supply  is  so  abundant,  little 
thought  is  given  to  the  role  fat  plays 
in  health  and  well-being  of  the  in¬ 
dividual. 

The  calorie  value  of  fat  is  well- 
recognized  and  there  is  a  tendency 
to  reduce  the  fat  content  of  the  diet 
when  it  is  desirable  to  reduce  total 
calorie  intake  of  an  individual.  The 
wisdom  of  such  practice  is  question¬ 
able.  The  feeling  of  satiety  following 
a  high  fat  meal  is  a  common  experi¬ 
ence.  Fats  in  combination  with  protein 
and  or  carbohydrates  leave  the  stom¬ 
ach  more  slowly  than  do  proteins  or 
carbohydrates  fed  without  fat.  Fat  ap¬ 
pears  to  leave  the  intestine  more  slow¬ 
ly  than  carbohydrates.  Thus  a  food 
mixture  which  contains  a  reasonable 
amount  of  fat  has  “staying  power”  not 
attributable  to  low  or  fat-free  food 
mixtures.  Because  of  the  satiety  value 
fat  plays  an  important  role  in  plan¬ 
ning  satisfying  low  calorie  diets. 

Protein  also  has  high  satiety  value. 
If  fat  and  protein  are  used  in  low 
calorie  diets,  the  ultimate  satisfaction 
will  be  high  and  following  the  diet 
over  a  long  period  of  time  will  be 
relatively  easy. 

Fats  play  additional  roles  in  nutri¬ 
tion.  The  relation  of  calorie  intake 
to  protein  utilization  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  in  both  human  and  animal 
nutrition.  Because  fat  furnishes  more 
than  twice  the  calories  supplied  by 
equal  weights  of  either  carbohydrates 
or  proteins,  total  calorie  intake  may  be 


easily  adjusted  by  increasing  or  de¬ 
creasing  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  diet. 

Where  most  of  a  population  has  had 
little  experience  with  extreme  fat 
deprivation,  the  role  of  fat  in  relation 
to  food  flavor  may  not  be  appreciated. 
Based  on  his  experience  in  England 
during  World  War  II,  Cruikshank 
states,  “Food  which  pleases  the  eye, 
the  palate  and  sense  of  smell  is  natur¬ 
ally  more  effective  in  starting  the 
long  train  of  physiological  processes 
upon  which  its  ultimate  digestion 
depends,  than  that  which  excites  no 
interest.”  Fats  and  oils  because  of 
their  appetizing  flavors  and  odors 
increase  taste  appeal  of  foods  to  which 
they  are  added.  It  follows  that  these 
foods  stimulate  flow  of  digestive 
enzymes  and  in  this  way  influence 
utilization  of  all  food  consumed. 

Many  different  food  fats  serve  as 
carriers  for  essential  fatty  acids.  The 
role  of  these  acids  in  nutrition  of 
experimental  animals  has  been  amply 
demonstrated.  Less  precise  information 
is  available  relative  to  the  role  of 
essential  fatty  acids  in  human  nutri¬ 
tion.  Evidence  does  suggest  that  these 
acids  are  essential  in  maintenance  of 
healthy  skin.  The  ingestion  of  fat 
free  diets  is  followed  by  a  drop  in  the 
arachidonic  and  linoleic  acid  content 
of  the  serum  lipids.  However,  the 
long  time  effects  of  these  changes  have 
not  been  demonstrated. 

Fats  serve  as  important  carriers 
for  fat  soluble  vitamins.  While  it  is 
recognized  that  any  one  or  all  of  the 
essential  fat  soluble  vitamins  may  be 
obtained  from  non-fat  sources,  the  fats 
normally  present  in  the  diet  contribute 
appreciable  amounts  of  these  fat 
soluble  nutrients.  Fats  also  assist  in 
absorption  of  these  vitamins  from  the 
intestinal  tract. 

Considerable  research  has  been  done 
on  inter-relationships  between  fat  and 
certain  water  soluble  vitamins.  The 
sparing  effect  of  fat  on  thiamine  was 
first  described  in  1929.  Several  in¬ 
vestigators  have  described  the  relation¬ 
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ship  between  pyridoxine  and  fat.  Ex¬ 
periments  with  laboratory  animals 
indicate  that  fat  exerts  a  sparing 
action  on  pyridoxine  since  it  retards 
the  development  and  hastens  the  cure 
of  pyridoxine  deficiency  symptoms. 
On  the  other  hand,  high  fat  diets 
tend  to  hasten  onset  of  riboflavin 
deficiency  symptoms  in  the  rat. 

The  effect  of  fat  on  mineral  metabo¬ 
lism,  particularly  of  calcium,  has  re¬ 
ceived  considerable  attention.  While  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  diets  using 
large  amounts  of  cocoa  butter  depress 
calcium  utilization  in  rats,  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  no  untoward  effects  on 
utilization  of  calcium  by  human  sub¬ 
jects  when  ingested  fat  is  within  limits 
of  normal  consumption. 

Other  inter-relationships  have  been 
explored  and  await  clarification  and 
confirmation.  Although  fats  are  gen¬ 
erally  listed  as  an  optional  component 
of  the  diet  and  no  recommended  dietary 
standards  for  them  have  been  estab¬ 
lished,  the  demonstrated  beneficial 
effects  of  fat  suggest  that  it  is  a  highly 
desirable  component  of  an  adequate 
diet. 
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AT  NUTRITION  RESEARCH 

Nutrition  problems  during  the  growth  period  continue  to  challenge  scientific 
investigators,  as  indicated  by  these  brief  resumes  of  current  research.  Diet  and 
stress  have  a  cumulative  effect  on  individual  health. 


Fluorine  in  Human  Nutrition — The  Dr. 
Jekyll-Mr.  Hyde  role  of  fluorine  in 
human  nutrition  was  highlighted  in  a 
recent  review  article.  Levels  of  1.0  to 
1.5  p.p.m.  of  fluorine  in  drinking  water 
are  beneficial  in  reducing  incidence  of 
dental  caries.  Higher  levels  in  the 
water  supply  are  increasingly  harmful 
in  direct  ratio  of  increasing  concen¬ 
tration  of  fluorine.  Harmful  effects  are 
cumulative  leading  to  severe  dysfunc¬ 
tion  of  bone  and  tooth  structures. 
Without  undue  exposure  to  fluorine, 
0.3  to  1.5  mg.  can  be  ingested  daily 
from  foods.  Canned  sardines,  tea,  and 
baby  food  containing  bone  meal  and 
other  fluorine  bearing  phosphates  were 
cited  as  containing  high  levels  of  this 
mineral.  There  is  a  natural  barrier  to 
its  transfer  from  maternal  blood 
supply  to  fetus  or  through  mammary 
gland  to  milk,  thus  protecting  the 
young. 

— J.  Am.  Diet.  Assn.  29:24  (Jan.)  1953. 


Infant  Anemia  From  Infection — Normal 
infants  do  not  require  supplementary 
vitamin  B,2  or  folic  acid  if  maintained 
on  usual  feeding  practices  which  in¬ 
clude  milk  and  vitamin  C.  However, 
severe  and  prolonged  infections  or  a 
vitamin  C  deficiency  produce  anemia 
which  responds  to  administration  of 
folic  acid.  This  has  been  demonstrated 
with  human  infants  and,  experiment¬ 
ally,  with  monkeys. 

— Am.  J.  Diseases  Children  84:718  (Dec.) 
1952. 
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Maternal  Diet  Affects  Child — New  evi¬ 
dence  has  been  reported  showing  that 
a  good  general  diet,  and  especially  a 
good  diet  with  respect  to  protein,  in¬ 
fluences  the  growth  of  human  fetal 
tissues.  The  size  of  fetal  livers  is 
significantly  related  to  the  protein  con¬ 
tent  of  the  diet.  Vitamin  A  in  fetal 
livers  is  affected  significantly  by  ma¬ 
ternal  diet  with  respect  to  vitamin  A 
but  not  to  carotene.  Habitual  use  of 
mineral  oil  by  mothers  reduced  the 
vitamin  A  content  of  fetal  livers. 
Riboflavin  and  ascorbic  acid  in  the 
diet  of  mothers  also  affects  fetal 
storage  of  these  nutrients. 

— Obst.  and  Gynec.  1:46  (Jan.)  1953. 


Milk  Aids  Child  Growth — Children  with 
nutritive  failure  show  improved  skele¬ 
tal  growth  when  milk  is  provided  them 
in  sufficient  quantity.  This  was  demon¬ 
strated  in  a  study  of  children,  previ¬ 
ously  poorly  fed,  who  were  given  sup¬ 
plements  equal  to  3  and  12  quarts  of 
milk  per  week.  The  rate  of  bone 
maturation  improved  significantly 
when  the  children  consumed  the  higher 
level  of  milk  for  a  six  month  period, 
whether  provided  as  whole  milk  or  as 
reconstituted  non-fat  milk  solids.  This 
might  be  anticipated  as  the  protein, 
calcium,  and  phosphorus  in  the  nonfat 
portion  of  milk  are  the  nutrients  pri¬ 
marily  involved  in  bone  growth. 

— Am.  J.  Diseases  Children  85:1  (Jan.) 

1953. 
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Dr.  Cederquist  has  been  a  member 
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She  received  her  Ph.D.  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  and  has  been  an 
instructor  of  foods  and  nutrition  there 
and  at  Kansas  State  College.  She  is 
a  member  of  the  American  Dietetics 
Association,  American  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  Association,  American  Institute 
of  Nutrition,  American  Chemical  So¬ 
ciety,  Sigma  Xi,  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  and 
Omicron  Nu. 


Three  Score  and  Ten 


Statistians  of  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company  predict  a  life  span 
of  the  Biblical  three  score  and  ten 
years  by  1960,  barring  major  catas¬ 
trophe.  A  new  high  of  68.4  years  life 
expectation  at  birth  was  reached  in 
1951. 


Heifer  Project 


Since  the  first  shipment  in  1944,  the 
Heifer  Project,  New  Windsor,  Mary¬ 
land  has  sent  almost  15,000  healthy 
livestock  animals  to  needy  families 
throughout  the  world.  Originated  by 
Christian  church  groups,  the  purpose 
of  the  project  is  to  supply  an  immedi¬ 
ate  source  of  fresh  milk  for  under¬ 
nourished  children,  a  source  of  income 
for  impoverished  families,  a  founda¬ 
tion  stock  for  new  herds,  a  source  of 
soil  improvement,  and  good-will  rela¬ 
tionships  in  a  constructive  approach 
to  the  problem  of  maintaining  peace. 
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.M  THITIOA  IOH  E  LEM  EX  T  A  IK  V  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

By  Anne  At.  Clemmons,  Assistant  Professor 
Department  of  Home  Economics,  University  of  Kentucky 


Various  nutri¬ 
tion  conferences 
have  selected 
the  elementary 
school  teacher 
as  the  person 
who  can  spread 
nutrition  infor¬ 
mation  to  the 
best  advantage. 
They  have  con¬ 
cerned  them¬ 
selves  with  find¬ 
ing  a  way  to 
teach  her  nutri¬ 
tion  before  she  begins  to  teach. 

A  nutrition  course  for  elementary 
school  teachers  has  been  a  require¬ 
ment  for  graduation  at  the  University 
of  Kentucky  for  23  years,  and  for  a 
state  teacher’s  certificate  for  four 
years.  The  course,  called  “Principles 
of  Nutrition,”*  is  offered  in  the  Home 
Economics  Department  and  required  of 
all  elementary  education  majors.  Many 
teachers-in-service  also  study  nutrition 
in  refresher  courses. 

The  objectives  of  the  course  are  to 
give  teacher-trainees:  a  belief  in  nutri¬ 
tion  as  a  basis  of  health;  a  sound 
knowledge  of  nutrition;  and  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  ways  of  teaching  nutrition 
and  of  using  suitable  materials  avail¬ 
able  from  governmental  and  com¬ 
mercial  sources. 

The  selection  of  food  is  made  per¬ 
sonal.  Teacher- trainees  learn  changes 
in  food  and  health  habits  can  benefit 
them.  Sound  nutrition  principles  are 
taught.  If  teachers  are  convinced  of 
personal  values  they  will  be  enthus¬ 
iastic  in  applying  nutrition  training 
to  others  as  well  as  to  themselves. 

Teachers  need  to  be  confident  in 
their  knowledge.  This  course  for  them 
is  largely  one  of  nutrition  subject 
matter. 

Methods  of  teaching,  studied  in  the 
Department  of  Education,  are  applied 
in  the  course.  It  considers  sources 
and  uses  of  teaching  materials,  includ¬ 
ing  films  for  the  various  levels.  It 
does  not  develop  nutrition  units  for 
certain  grades.  Integration  of  nutri¬ 
tion  with  other  subjects  is  stressed. 
When  learning  to  count,  why  not  count 
the  vegetables  and  fruits  in  the  school 
lunch  or  in  a  child’s  whole  day?  Food 
models  are  useful  tools  in  learning 
to  read  and  in  learning  to  select  meals. 

•Started  in  1930  by  Dr.  Statie  E.  Erikson. 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Home  Economics, 
and  May  K.  Duncan,  Head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Elementary  Education.  University 
of  Kentucky. 


The  teacher  should  know  her  class’s 
food  habits  and  any  needs  for  im¬ 
proving  them.  She  should  know  enough 
about  nutrition  to  introduce  suitable 
food  topics  into  the  daily  work  skill¬ 
fully.  It  is  generally  accepted  that  in 
the  lower  grades  teachers  should  deal 
with  topics  the  children  know  and  can 
see,  like  milk,  fruits,  and  vegetables, 
rather  than  things  they  cannot  see, 
like  specific  nutrients. 

Members  of  the  nutrition  course  who 
have  had  teaching  experience  can  pre¬ 
sent  graphic  problems.  Students  are 
interested  in  situations  they  may  face 
in  a  school  room.  They  like  to  see 
how  someone  handled  a  situation,  or 
discuss  their  ideas  as  to  application 
of  subject  matter. 

If  no  one  in  the  course  has  taught, 
the  instructor  can  present  situations 
to  stimulate  ideas  and  suggest  possi¬ 
ble  solutions.  For  instance;  handling 
a  rat  experiment  which  seems  ruined 
when  a  kindhearted  janitor  feeds  the 
rats  after  school  each  day;  stimulat- 


A  dental  sur¬ 
vey  in  Brook¬ 
line,  Massachu¬ 
setts  to  study 
dental  health  in 
the  school  popu- 
lation  has  re¬ 
cently  been  com¬ 
pleted.  to  con¬ 
duct  this  survey, 
a  Dental  Health 
Committee  was 
formed  through 
the  combined 
efforts  of  Dr. 
Fred  Mays,  Director  of  Public  Health 
in  Brookline,  and  the  Brookline  Dental 
Club. 

The  survey  included  200  children  of 
preschool  age,  100  children  in  each  of 
the  first  eight  grades,  200  children 
in  each  of  the  four  high  school  grades, 
plus  100  children  of  primary  parochial 
school  grades. 

In  order  to  evaluate  the  dental  needs 
fairly,  each  100  children  of  the  first 
eight  grades  was  divided  into  economic 
level  groups:  25  from  the  above  aver- 


ing  change  from  poor  to  good  box 
lunches;  awakening  interest  in  new 
foods  by  tasting  parties  or  by  com¬ 
paring  recipes,  which  interest  the 
mothers.  Making  teacher-trainees  think 
about  real  conditions  in  schools,  and 
possible  solutions,  keeps  interest  high. 

Small  children  adore  Teacher,  and 
are  eager  to  please  her.  Her  example 
speaks  louder  than  words.  If  she  eats 
a  good  lunch,  the  children  will  like 
to  follow  her  lead.  One  teacher  in  a 
school  without  a  lunchroom,  made  a 
point  of  eating  with  the  children. 
Soon  all  the  children  were  bringing 
a  lunch  like  hers,  then  asking  about 
food.  Not  a  “nutrition  unit,”  but  com¬ 
mon  sense  use  of  nutrition  training 
where  it  would  do  the  most  good  at 
that  school. 

It  is  believed  that  the  adoption  of 
a  state  requirement  of  nutrition  for 
the  elementary  school  certificate  was 
the  outgrowth  of  the  success  of  the 
University  of  Kentucky’s  requirement 
of  such  a  course  for  graduation  in 
this  field.  Our  decade  of  experience  has 
proved  the  worth  of  nutrition  educa¬ 
tion  for  teachers. 


age  group,  25  from  the  below  average 
group,  and  50  from  the  average  group. 
The  survey  included  caries,  orthodontic, 
and  periodontal  examinations. 

Of  the  1,858  public  school  children 
in  Brookline,  it  was  found  that  cavi¬ 
ties  were  developing  faster  than  teeth 
were  being  filled.  In  the  children  ex¬ 
amined,  from  four  to  20  years  of  age, 
a  total  of  9,650  carious  teeth  in  the 
deciduous  and  permanent  teeth  were 
found.  Teeth  that  were  filled  numbered 
7,646.  The  754  teeth  found  missing 
were  presumed  extracted. 

From  the  above  findings  it  was 
estimated  that  Brookline  Public  School 
children  averaged  five  decayed  teeth 
per  child.  From  the  total  number  of 
unfilled  cavities,  it  became  evident 
that  only  40  percent  of  the  dental 
needs  were  cared  for.  The  caries  at¬ 
tack  rate  found  in  Brookline  is  compa¬ 
rable  to  other  surveys  of  children  in 
other  communities  in  Massachusetts. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
caries  pattern  in  Massachusetts  for 
inductees  of  the  Civil  War  was  similar 
(Continued  on  Page  Sixteen) 
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-  that  at  present  there  are  more  than 
forty  commercial  and  college  dairy 
processing  plants  in  this  country 
using  permanent  glass  pipe  line? 


— that  a  recipe  for  a  sherbet  was  one 
of  the  treasures  brought  by  Marco  Polo 
when  he  returned  from  the  Far  East? 


that  about  sixty  million  quarts  of 
fresh  milk  and  cream  are  distributed 
daily  to  consumers  through  doorstep 
deliveries  and  stores  in  this  country? 


Handbook  of  Diet  Therapy,  Revised 
Ed. — Dorothea  Turner.  Chicago:  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  Press,  1952.  $3.50. 

Definitions  and  descriptions  of  thera¬ 
peutic  diets  have  been  brought  up  to 
date  in  this  revised  and  enlarged 
edition,  sponsored  by  the  American 
Dietetic  Association.  Each  dietary  plan 
has  been  outlined,  with  clarity  and 
simplicity,  as  an  adaption  of  a  normal 
diet  to  insure  an  optimum  of  nutrients. 

B-Vitamins  for  Blood  Formation — 

Thomas  H.  Jukes,  Ph.D.  Springfield. 
Illinois:  Charles  C.  Thomas,  Publisher, 
1952.  $4.00. 

This  short  monograph  covers  the 
constantly  expanding  field  of  B-vitamin 
study.  Specifically  it  covers:  mego- 
blastic  anemias;  B-vitamins  in  the 
megoblastic  anemias  of  pregnancy  and 
infancy;  folic  acid;  vitamin  IL>  group 
of  compounds;  the  intrinsic  factor; 
antagonists  of  pteroylglutamic  acid: 
citrovorum  factor;  metabolic  reactions 
involving  folic  acid  and  vitamin  B12; 
and  vitamin  B,;  deficiency  and  anemia. 


Eating  is  Fun  .  .  .  for  Older  People, 
Too — American  Dietetic  Association, 
620  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 
11,  Illinois,  1952.  50  cents. 

This  colorful,  illustrated  booklet 
gives  a  pattern  for  the  feeding  of  older 
people.  It  includes  concise  information 
on  meal  plans,  sample  menus,  weekly 
marketing  plan,  general  principles  of 
cookery,  tips  on  saving  money,  and  a 
short  bibliography. 


A  Vitamin  Digest — Guy  W.  Clark. 
Springfield,  Illinois:  Charles  C.  Thomas. 
Publisher,  1952.  $6.50. 

This  presentation  should  prove  es¬ 
pecially  valuable  in  teaching  of  stu¬ 
dents  who  do  not  require  an  exhaustive, 
detailed  presentation.  A  chapter  is 
devoted  to  each  of  the  vitamins  sepa¬ 
rately,  and  each  chapter  has  an  excel¬ 
lent  reference  list.  The  importance  of 
vitamins  to  animals  as  well  as  to  man 
is  discussed. 


THINGS  Y01ILL  LIRE  TO  READ 


that  a  baby  born  in  the  United  States 
today  has  an  even  chance  of  living  to 
the  age  of  68,  or  twice  the  life  expec¬ 
tancy  of  one  born  when  George  Wash¬ 
ington  became  President? 


—  that  in  twenty  years  the  average 
number  of  pounds  of  milk  fat  produced 
per  cow  in  the  Dairy  Herd  Improve¬ 
ment  Association  has  increased  from 
303  to  359  pounds? 


-  that  a  stable  glucose-alcohol  solution 
for  intravenous  feeding  supplying  more 
than  1200  calories  per  liter  has  been 
developed  by  the  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  Los  Angeles  School  of  Medicine? 


—  that  the  Quartermaster  Corps  has 
developed  a  processed  Cheddar  cheese 
that  can  be  used  as  a  powder  or  recon¬ 
stituted  and  used  as  a  cheese  spread? 


RENTAL  HEALTH  St  ltVE% 
SUGGESTS  NEED  FOR 
NUTRITION  SURVEY 

( Continued  from  Page  Fifteen) 

to  inductees  in  each  war  thereafter, 
through  World  War  II.  The  young  sol¬ 
dier’s  from  Massachusetts  most  com¬ 
mon  defect  was  carious  and  missing 
teeth. 

Preschool  Findings 
By  far  the  most  interesting  finding 
in  the  Brookline  Dental  Survey  was 
observed  in  200  preschool  children, 
averaging  4.2  years,  examined  prior 
to  their  entering  school.  There  were 
four  schools  chosen  because  of  their 
different  socio-economic  status.  The 
findings  in  the  highest  socio-economic 
level  school,  where  the  child  probably 
had  excellent  prenatal  and  postnatal 
nutrition,  revealed  that  of  55  children 
examined,  there  were  2.13  cavities  per 
child.  The  children  attending  the  school 
in  the  lowest  socio-economic  level,  in  a 
group  of  39  children  examined,  had  an 
average  of  5.57  cavities  per  child. 


The  caries  attack  rate  in  the  high 
socio-economic  level  school  compares 
favorably  with  caries  findings  in  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  same  age  in  endemic  fluo¬ 
ride  areas.  Such  findings  would  seem 
to  indicate  the  important  role  that 
adequate  nutrition  in  early  life  plays 
in  the  development  of  healthy  teeth, 
and  in  making  them  resistant  to  den¬ 
tal  caries. 

Further  investigation  of  the  probable 
influence  of  nutrition  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  teeth  and  dental  caries  is 
planned.  With  the  cooperation  of  the 
Director  of  Public  Health  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Brookline, 
it  will  be  possible  for  a  nutritionist  to 
interview  both  parents  and  obtain  a 
detailed  dietary  history  of  each  child 
in  the  high  and  low  socio-economic 
level  schools.  The  ethnic  and  dietary 
customs  of  each  family  will  be  evalu¬ 
ated.  Such  information  should  contri¬ 
bute  evidence  to  help  clarify  the  sug¬ 
gested  influence  of  nutrition  on  the 
development  of  teeth  and  resistance  to 
dental  caries. 
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